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@ It was not too long ago in America that a church 
member’s general life orientation was developed in 
his face-to-face conversation with neighbors and 
friends, in his perusal of the local newspaper, in 
his reading of books—especially the Bible—and 
in his participation, weekly or more often, in large 
congregate assemblies in church presided over by 
a clergyman whose chief purpose was to give him 
fundamental moral orientation. All these exist 
today, and are powerful influences in orientation, 
but superimposed upon them are all the highly 
developed mass communication devices of our age. 
Today not only his minister, but Bishop Sheen and 
Arthur Godfrey and Milton Berle and Edward R. 
Murrow speak to him of religious and moral mat- 
ters. .. . Men and women whom he has never met, 
and never expects to meet, come into his living 
room under the most calculatedly favorable cir- 
cumstances to suggest the tastes he should have, 
the opinions he should hold, the style of life he 
should follow. 


@ If the American people are going to be spend- 
ing a great deal of time watching television, the 
churches ought to seek their fair share of time on 
this medium to communicate what they have to 


say... . The churches need to understand television 
as an important part of the lives of their constitu- 
Cres. 3... 


@ The clergy of New Haven were less exposed to 
the mass media than perhaps any other professional 
group, were inclined to discount the influence of 
the media in their parishoners’ lives, and in gen- 
eral were ready to continue to minister as though 
these media did not exist. If this is a true reflec- 
tion of their position, it follows a pattern not with- 
out precedent in the history of the church. The 
reputation of the church for conservatism is in part 
derived from a history of resisting change by re- 
fusing to acknowledge its appearance. 


@ Somehow the ministry of the Protestant churches 
must be made aware of the total role of the mass 
media in the lives of their constituents, and the 
machinery of the churches must be geared to a 
careful and thoughtful educational process to make 
the constituents conscientious stewards in relation 
to the use of these media. The principles of Chris- 
tian ethics apply to both the producer and the 
consumer of the media, but thus far the churches 
have made little conscious attempt to think through 
the obligations of either group. 


Excerpts from an important new book 


THE TELEVISION-RADIO AUDIENCE AND RELIGION 


By Parker, Barry and Smythe (Harper & Bros., New York) 











Letters to the Editors 





Some Topics That Need Discussing 





War, Militarism, Conscription 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


I have been pleased to note the liberal 
opinion expressed in your paper on such 
questions as church union and integration. 
I have been especially pleased with the 
recent articles on race by the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

I have been displeased to note so little 
discussion, either by editors or correspon- 
dents, on the subjects of war, militarism, 
conscription, etc. As has been shown in 
THE OUTLOOK, through racial prejudice and 
segregation we deny others social and eco- 
nomic justice in order to maintain a fa- 
vored socio-economic position for our- 
selves. Is not war a greater evil than dis- 
crimination? In war we not only deny 
people of other countries social and eco- 
nomic advantages to maintain or obtain 
these for ourselves—we do this through 
taking the lives of “enemies” and with 
great loss of life to our own forces. 

Racial discrimination is based on long- 
standing racial prejudice. Many wars do 








not even have the excuse of long-standing 
national prejudices. 
I hope that this very timely subject is 
not a dead issue with your paper. 
RicHArRD S. REYNOLDS. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Ministers’ Resolution 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


The Orange County Ministers Associa- 
tion, with 16 of its 18 members present, 
passed by unanimous vote on November 
21, the following set of resolutions which 
are submitted for your consideration: 


“The question of segregation by race 
in the public schools of Virginia is a 
question of great concern to the people 
of Virginia, since the decision of the 
Supreme Court. affirming that such seg- 
regation is unconstitutional. Extreme 
measures have been proposed to deal with 
the problem, both by those who wish to 
continue segregation, and those who would 
favor integration. Many words have been 
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spoken, some of them regrettably bitter, 
The Orange County Ministers Association, 
meeting to consider this problem, on No- 
vember 21, 1955, is constrained to adopt 
the following resolutions: 

“First, we recognize the enormous dif. 
ficulties faced by many to whom integra. 
tion is emotionally unacceptable, and we 
do not condemn any person for holding 
a point of view in conflict with our own. 

“Second, we recognize the enormous 
difficulties faced by those charged with 
the responsibility of determining the 
course of action to be followed by the State 
of Virginia and we assure them of our 
understanding and concern. 

“Third, we express our conviction that 
any effort to circumvent the law of our 
land as established through constitutional 
processes is a _ potentially dangerous 
course, leading to the philosophy of obey- 
ing only those laws which we find pleas- 
ant to obey. This leads to the destruction 
of government by law, and replaces it with 
government by mass emotion, which is a 
dangerous alternative. 


“Fourth, we express our conviction that 
the free public school system must be 
maintained, in order that education be 
possible for all our citizens, rich and 
poor, Negro and white. The problem of 
integration is a small problem compared 
to the problems we would face if many 
of the poorer people of our society were 
denied access to education. Therefore, we 
express our lack of confidence in those por- 
tions of the Governor’s Gray Commission 
Report which might make possible the 
abandonment of the public school system. 

‘Fifth, we affirm our own allegiance to 
the basic Christian teaching on the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man. 
We firmly believe in the equality of all 
men before God, and we look forward with 
eagerness to the day when the structure 
of our society will truly reflect that equal- 
ity.” 

For the Orange County Ministers Asso- 
ciation, 

RicHarpD F. Taytor, Secretary. 
Orange, Va. 


If God Calls ... 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


On the subject of the Ordination of 
Women, this is my comment: 


Of course there are practical problems 
involved, just as there were when women 
entered the business world, but to make 
a hard and fast rule against ordaining 
women is very foolish. It could mean 
deliberately closing the door on individ- 
uals whom God has inspired; and doing 
it in the name of Christianity. 

MArTHA (Mrs. JAMES M.) LESLIE. 
Fort Worth, Texas. 
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PRESBYTERY OUSTS CALLAWAY 


While no one anticipated any other 
action, Central Mississippi Presbytery 
voted to dissolve the pastoral relation- 
ship of Marsh M. Callaway and the Du- 
rant congregation (OvuTLOoK, Oct. 17, 
31, Nov. 28, Dec. 5). 

Mr. Callaway concurred in the request 
with the provision that it terminate 
March 31, 1956. When presbytery set the 
effective date at Dec. 31, he withdrew 
his concurrence. The presbytery’s action 
was unanimous. (Editorial, page 8.) 

Action of the presbytery, it was ex- 
plained, was on the congregation’s re- 
quest for dissolution which was based, it 
was claimed, on differences stemming 
from Mr. Callaway’s asserted criticism 
of other denominations and one of the 
candidates for governor. It had been 
widely talked before that the charge was 
“dabbling in politics.” This may have 
been omitted in presbytery mention be- 
cause one of the senior members of the 
presbytery was scheduled to speak to the 
Citizens’ Council (a political action 
group) of Leland, Miss., two days after 
the presbytery met, and another prom- 
inent pastor was to take part in the state- 
wide meeting of the Mississippi Associa- 
tion of Citizens’ Councils on the same 
day. Some observers suggested that ac- 
tivities on the part of pastors was objec- 
tionable only if it challenged the work 
or methods of segregationists. (On the 
segregation issue itself Mr. Callaway 
stood only in support of it. He did call 
in question the method being used to 
exert pressure on two leaders involved 
in the Providence Community Co-opera- 
tive Farm Project.) 

Before the presbytery took its action, 
Mr. Callaway said he was being “‘kicked 
out” because he challenged the procedure 
of a mass meeting at Tchula two months 
ago which requested two white men to 
leave Holmes County on the basis of 
tape recorded statements by Negroes that 
they favored integration of the races. 
Outside “Inspiration” 

After this, Mr. Callaway told the pres- 
bytery, the elders of the Durant church 
were “inspired” by the Holmes County 
Citizens’ Council of “white males dedi- 
cated to the preservation of segregation”’ 
to remove him as pastor. 

“T don’t know that the citizens’ coun- 
cils had any direct connection in the 
matter,” he said, “but from my informa- 
tion the elders got their inspiration for 


action from the council.” 

He also charged that members of the 
church had conferred with E. W. Hooker 
of Lexington, an official in the citizens’ 
council, about the matter. 

“If I hadn’t opposed those behind the 
Tchula meeting,” he said to the presby- 
tery, “there never would have been a 
controversy between me and my congre- 
gation. We had the best attendance in 
the history of the church until the Tchula 
meeting, but because I dared to stand 
up for American principles, the mem- 
bers began boycotting the church serv- 
ices.” 

Erskine Jackson, Kosciusko minister, 
who presided over the Durant congre- 
gational meeting, said because five of the 
six elders were personally opposed to Mr. 
Callaway and with the general attitude 
of the congregation, “a situation exists 
under which no minister can work.” 

T. Russell Nunan, Greenville pastor 
and a member of the Commission on the 
Minister and His work, said the “social 
norms” of the South, theology and the 
character of Mr. Callaway were not in- 
volved. 

“It was a serious personal conflict,” 
he said, “between the elders and the pas- 


tor in which it seems the elders were in 
error in trying to shut up the pastor in 
the pulpit.” 


Issue: Church Government 

In his appeal to the presbytery, Mr. 
Callaway said the issue at stake “is the 
church’s government.” Presbytery’s ap- 
proval of his release under the circum- 
stances, he said, would make “pygmies 
out of pastors and permit them to be 
pushed about by the elders.” 

He issued a challenge to other min- 
isters to “exert your rights,” for, he said, 
“the future of the church is at stake and 
you might face the same situation if you 
differ with your elders. 

“T am too proud to think that this 
presbytery will stand by and see these 
men (the Durant elders) get by with 
what they are trying to do.” 

Mr. Callaway filed charges against the 
elders for their behavior in regard to the 
issue at stake but presbytery received 
the charge and the elders’ reply “as in- 
formation.” J. Herman Magee, Carthage 
pastor, moved that they be received in 
this manner for, he explained, he was 
trying to “quash” the whole matter and 
secure action on the request for dissolu- 
tion of the pastorate. 

Mr. Callaway indicated that he may 
appeal the action to the synod. 


S. C. MEN’S GROUP SEEKS CONFORMITY 


Presbyterian men’s groups in some 
South Carolina areas are continuing their 
efforts to restrict the expression of any 
opinions on the question of racial seg- 
regation at variance with their own (Out- 
LOOK, Nov. 28). 

Most recent step in this direction is 
a call to the men of Harmony Presbytery 
issued by Hugh Witherspoon, an elder 
in the Concord church in Mayesville, at 
present the Moderator of the presbytery. 
Mr. Witherspoon signed the call as 
“Chairman of the Committee for Pres- 
ervation and Continuation of the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church for Harmony 
Presbytery.” 

In a meeting set for Camp Harmony, 
near Kingstree, he proposed adoption of 
a resolution which would call for a vote 
on the question of segregation in every 
congregation to determine attitudes to- 
ward segregation and also toward the 
National Council of Churches. A second 
resolution would attempt to have “each 
and every one now holding a responsible 
position or considered in the future for 


a responsible position in the Presbyterian 
Church of U. S. (South) be required to 
conform in belief and action to the Chris- 
tian convictions as determined by this 
ballot of membership.” 

The complete statement, which was 
urged to be read to each congregation, 
follows: 


RESOLUTION 

WHEREAS, The General Assembly of Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S., (South) has by 
resolution approved the ruling of the 
Supreme Court of the United States on 
issues of segregation,* and has recom- 
mended opening of our church, schools, 
and colleges to all races, and the use of 
all church property on a non-segregated 
basis and, 

WuHereEAs, The action of the General 
Assembly of said Presbyterian Church has 
been published throughout the United 
States and elsewhere as the attitude and 
belief of the Presbyterian Church, South: 

Now THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that we, 
the “Men of the Church” of Harmony 
Presbytery, duly assembled after notice; 


1. That we are opposed to the action of 
the General Assembly above referred to. 


2. That the action of the General As- 








sembly does not represent the wishes or 
convictions of the members of this asso- 
ciation, nor do we believe that the said 
action of said General Assembly speaks 
for the membership of the churches of this 
presbytery. 

3. That we believe that the action of the 
General Assembly above referred to, will 
make dissension and hatred between the 
races and is in furtherance of the aims 
and objectives of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. 

4. That the action of the General As- 
sembly aforesaid has been taken without 
submitting such issues to the membership 
of the churches composing the Assembly 
and it is our conviction that the said ac- 
tion of the said General Assembly does 
not truly indicate the convictions of the 
membership of the said church as a whole. 

Be Ir Furtuer Resorvep. First, that a 
ballot be taken on the membership level 
of each church of ever Presbytery in 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. (South), to 
determine the membership’s conviction 
on (1) Segregation (2) Membership in 
National Council of Churches. 

Second: That each and every one now 
holding a _ responsible 


position or con- 


sidered in the future for a responsible 
position in the Presbyterian Church of 
U. S. (South) be required to conform in 
belief and action to the Christian convic- 
tions as determined by this ballot of mem- 
bership. 

Third: That this ballot be authorized 
and taken by the proper constituted au- 
thorities. 


*The 1954 action of the General Assem- 
bly in regard to this item follows: 

“Having in mind the recent decision 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States concerning segregation, the Assem- 
bly commends the principle of the deci- 
sion and urges all members of our 
churches to consider thoughtfully and 
prayerfully the complete solution of the 
problem involved. It also urges all our 
people to lend their assistance to those 
charged with the duty of implementing 
the decision, and to remember that ap- 
peals to racial prejudice will not help 
but hinder the accomplishment of this 
aim.’’—EpItTors. 





ANY QUESTIONS? 


Questions are answered here by ministers 
serving on a radio-telephone panel. Most 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outlook) Answers are re- 
corded and then submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: William 
B Ward, Grace Covenant church, Richmond, 
Va, and Wade H Boggs, Jr, Assembly’s Train- 
ing Schcol faculty. 


PRE-CHRISTIAN TIMES 
Does the New Testament teach that 
all who lived in pre-Christian times 
and all who died without ever hearing 
of Christ are eternally lost? 


Warp: I find nowhere in the New 
Testament any statement that all who 
lived in pre-Christian times and all who 
died without having heard of Christ are 
eternally lost. In fact, we read several 
things which would lead in to believe the 
opposite. We remember that ‘‘Abraham’s 
bosom” is a term used for Heaven in one 
of the parables of Christ, and the poor 
man, you remember, is said to be with 
Abraham in blessedness. We read that 
Moses and Elijah were on the Mount of 
Transfiguration with our Lord. The New 
Testament that there is salvation 
in no one else but Christ for there is no 
other name under heaven given among 
men by which we must be saved. But 
the New Testament does not say that 
God, by the name of Christ, cannot save 
whom he calls, and whoever responds 
to the light that is given him. I think 
one of the clearest passages on this is 
found in the second chapter of Romans, 
where Paul says in verses 14-16, “When 
the Gentiles who have not the law do by 
nature what the law requires, they are a 
law to themselves, even though they do 
not have the law. They show that what 
the law requires is written on their hearts, 
while their conscience also bears witness 


4 


Savs 


and their conflicting thoughts accuse or 
perhaps excuse them, on that day when, 
according to my gospel, God judges the 
secrets of men by Christ Jesus.” Paul is 
here telling us that each man is judged 
by the light he has, by his response to 
God’s call as it comes to him through the 
works of creation and providence and 
through his own conscience. We should 
never set any limits to the love and mercy 
of God. At the same time we should 
strive that every man in the world may 
know Christ as his Lord and Savior. 


CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS 

How can we explain some of the 
Christmas customs that seem to have no 
relation to the birth of Christ as the 
Bible gives it? 

Boccs: I am sorry this question does 
not specify which customs are meant. 
Different Christmas customs have grown 
up in different parts of the world, and in 
the U. S. which has welcomed many dif- 
ferent races, the customs of so many 
nationalities tend to meet and blend into 
common usage. 

(a) Some do have a Biblical basis. 
Giving gifts seems to be based on the 
story of wise men who brought gifts to 
Jesus. ‘ 

(b) Some do not have a Biblical basis 
yet they may be regarded as harmless 
accretions. The holly, mistletoe and Yule 
log are relics of pre-Christian celebra- 
tions of the winter solstice. Christmas 
trees have been traced back to the Ro- 
mans. 

(c) Some do not have Biblical basis 
and are very harmful. The Governor’s 
Highway Safety Committee has issued an 
appeal to Virginia drivers to be especially 


careful from now until the end of the 
forthcoming holiday season because 
“drinking is far more prevalent in De- 
cember than in any other month of the 
year.” 

(d) Other Christmas customs without 
Biblical basis are debatable. Santa Claus, 
for example. Santa Claus may be traced 
back to St. Nicholas, a legendary charac- 
ter, reputed to have been born on Decem- 
ber 6 in the 4th Century, A. D. Most of 
the things he did are in reasonable har- 
mony with spirit of Christmas and many 
fine Christian parents see no harm in 
maintaining an innocent fiction with 
children in connection with St. Nick or 
Santa Claus. 


Others tell children that only the spirit 
of Santa Claus exists and that parents and 
all men dressed in Santa Claus costumes 
are helping the spirit of St. Nicholas to 
find concrete expression. 

This latter method is one we have used 
in my own home and I believe our chil- 
dren’s enjoyment of Christmas has not 
been diminished an iota because we have 
not taught them the Santa Claus myth. 

All these non-Biblical customs need to 
be dragged out for a periodic overhauling, 
and those not in harmony with the Spirit 
of Christ discouraged. In any case, the 
emphasis being made today by many de- 
nominations on putting Christ back into 
Christmas I believe to be a wholesome 
one. 


Freedom of Speech 
Hindered by Fears 


ATLANTA, GA. (RNS)—The outgoing 
president of the Georgia Council of 
Churches called on Christians in the 
state to foster “‘an atmosphere for free- 
dom of speech on the segregation ques- 
tion.” 

Dow Kirkpatrick, pastor of Athens’ 
First Methodist church, told 65 delegates 
attending the council’s annual meeting 
here that he is “‘deeply concerned be- 
cause the atmosphere in Georgia now is 
one which denies freedom of speech on 
this subject.” 

“Freedom of speech is not denied by 
law; it is now being denied by fear,” 
he said. 


“Honest, intelligent Christian citizens 
of this state differ in their attitudes 
toward segregation. This fact calls for 
freedom of discussion of these differences. 
At the moment, however, free discussion 
is curbed by fear of reprisals—social and 
economic reprisals.” 

“School teachers, trained in a tradition 
of academic freedom, find themselves de- 
pendent on budgetary appropriations con- 
trolled by politicians. Business leaders 
pray over these problems in our pews but 
carefully avoid open personal commit- 
ments for quite understandable reasons. 

“Let those of us in the ministry confess 
that unless we know we are supported by 
laymen who believe in the freedom of the 
pulpit, we find it easy to preach on other, 
less controversial themes.” 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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@ Here some provocative questions are raised; 
they will need discussing by ministers and others. 


The Need for an Educated Ministry Today 


N THE LIFE of society, as in the life 
| of the individual, there are calm days 
and stormy. Yet, for one who can sense 
it, there may be hints of storm even on a 
sunny afternoon, and even in stormy skies 
there may be flecks of blue. We make 
hay under the slopes of the Andes: the 
quietly falling snow becomes suddenly 
the plunging avalanche. 

Now, the function of the Christian min- 
ister varies with the age in which he lives. 
Granted it is always to call men to Christ. 
Yet the spirit of Christ is most active now 
in one area of society, now in another. In 
a quiet age, social institutions function 
fairly successfully; this explains the 
quiet. At such times it may be the chief 
work of the minister to call men con- 
tinually back to their own institutions, 
especially to guide the mavericks, who 
exist in every society, into the home corral. 
In fulfilling this function, the minister 
may succeed without a great deal of in- 
tellectual training. The chief problem 
which confronts his followers is not what 
to do, since the rules of the game are gen- 
erally accepted, but how to do what every- 
one admits he ought to do. 


Storm Clouds 

Yet no perfect set of rules has ever 
been adopted; social institutions always 
harbor some injustice, as the calmest 
afternoon suggests, if only by contrast, the 
far-off storm. This being the case, the 
minister as leader of his people always 
needs some training in evaluating social 
institutions; in recognizing such injus- 
tices as exist within them; and in leading 
his people to such institutional modifica- 
tion as is necessary. If neither he nor 
the other leaders of society do this, the 
injustice will increase with the years, the 
storm clouds will pile up, and we shall 
be in for another deluge. 

Without going beyond the borders of 
the South, that is a description of the 
interracial situation here during the last 
half-century. It has been a period of 
apparent calm, though with increasing 
storm-warnings from 1919 onwards. Most 
Southern white people think that the calm 
was real; that is, that our interracial in- 
stitutions were functioning successfully; 
and they are hard put to it now to explain 
the passing of those quiet years. The best 
they can do is to envisage the NAACP 
as the béte noir. But the calm was only 
apparent. The interracial institutions 
seemed to be functioning only because the 
Negroes had temporarily lost heart and 
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hope, and were acquiescent. Such peace 
as we had was not that praised by Isaiah, 
the effect of righteousness, but rather the 
effect of preponderant force. When, 
through the passage of time and world 
events, the force of the whites declined 
and that of the Negroes increased, the 
peace vanished and segregation came 
under attack. 

If the ministers and the other leaders 
of Southern society had recognized this 
peace for what it was, they might have 
succeeded in modifying segregation slow- 
ly, and thus avoided May 17, 1954. 
They did not see, however, and revolu- 
tion, though peaceful, came. And now the 
irony of the situation is that, if the min- 
isters are to succeed in their functions, 
they must possess in large measure that 
intellectual ability a small measure of 
which during the past fifty years might 
have enabled them to avoid the present 
crisis. 

However this may be, they need intel- 
lectual ability now. They need as much 
goodness of heart as ever, but now they 
need goodness of mind too. Why? Be- 
cause in the present flux of institutions, 
who knows what is right? The old is cer- 
tainly not; if it were, it would not be 
under such severe attack. What, then, 
of the new? Well, the final test will be 
experience. But as human beings we do 
not have to depend solely upon trial and 
error: we can analyze a situation into its 
forces, and imagine with some measure of 
success what certain forces acting today 
will produce tomorrow. As leaders in 
a revolutionary situation, the ministers 
have this as their primary job. Are they 
showing themselves equipped to do it? 


Here and There 


The record so far is pretty blank. Here 
and there the voice of a prophet has 
been raised. Here and there churchmen 
gathered in groups, especially high-level 
groups, have spoken like men. But by 
and large the ministers have been as quiet 
as mice. Worse than this, they are occa- 
sionally accepting positions of leadership 
among the pro-segregation forces to which 
no Christian ideal could have impelled 
them, however much they lean upon the 
Bible for their support. 

What is the reason for this delin- 
quency? I’m inclined to think it is less 
lack of heart than lack of mind. They 
want to do right, but they can’t figure out 
what is right; therefore, they assembly 
where the loudest noise is being made, and 


there’s no doubt where that is in the South 
today. They would be courageous if only 
they had thought the thing through and 
were convinced of their position. There’s 
a plenty of courage in the human race; 
and, as a rule, the men who exhibit it 
don’t even call it courage. If you ask 
them about it, they’ll say, “Why, I 
couldn’t have done anything else; what 
I did was demanded by the facts of the 
situation.” But most men run in crowds 
because they cannot see the facts of the 
situation; being therefore but vaguely 
convinced of anything, they rush together 
to gain mutual support. 

The ministers have not been trained to 
think, to recognize the facts of a situation, 
and forecast its outcome. Here in the 
South in recent months we have been wit- 
nessing a radical development: the organ- 
ization of white citizens’ councils with the 
avowed purpose of preserving segrega- 
tion. Segregation is an interracial rela- 
tionship imposed upon the Negroes, and 
yet no Negroes are invited to participate 
in these councils. More radical than the 
organization of the councils is the weapon 
of economic pressure which they are be- 
ginning to use against Negroes. Now, 
I admit that if you face a situation like 
this with an evil heart, you will probably 
unconsciously bend your thinking to sup- 
port your desires. But to face such a 
radical situation merely with a good 
heart, though that is essential, is not 
enough. We have here, as John Erskine 
said, “The moral obligation to be intelli- 
gent.” 

Suppose the minister has been trained 
to think. The organizer of a citizens’ 
council says—and he usually says it— 
‘in the application of economic pressure, 
we are doing nothing new.’ According 
to the State, of Columbia, South Carolina, 
the two speakers at Springfield, South 
Carolina, on September 13, one an at- 
torney-at-law and one a state senator, 
said: ‘Economic pressure is simply se- 
lecting people of integrity to deal with, 
and has always been practiced.” The 
minister should be able to see that here 
“integrity” is used to mean, in regard 
to whites, simply not being a criminal, 
scalawag or dead-beat; in regard to Ne- 
groes, simply not supporting the policies 
of the NAACP. To use a phrase in the 
same context with two such widely dif- 
ferent meanings makes no sense; and the 
minister ought to be able to see this. 
Another man, speaking recently in favor 
of the citizens’ councils—and sad to relate 
he’s a Presbyterian minister in good 
standing—said that these councils are 











composed of the best people. This, of 
course, means that the best people are 
all white people, and the best white people 
are all members of the citizens’ councils— 
or will be just as soon as they can get the 
chance to join. This is Alice-in-Won- 
derland: you can prove anything. 

At the meeting in Springfield just re- 
ferred to, one poor preacher let himself 
be elected chaplain of the newly-organ- 
ized council. I dare say he began his 
prayer, “Our Father... .” 


Testing Time 

These are indeed times that try men’s 
souls, but they also prove men’s brains; 
and too often the brains are inadequate. 
This applies, I am sorry to say, not only 
to ministers of generally uneducated sects 
but also to ministers of a church as proud 
of its educated ministry as the Presby- 
terian. We are thinking poorly now be- 
cause we have not been trained to think; 
and, in the South, we have not been 
trained to think because we have been 
afraid to think. Clean back through our 


theological seminaries, and before. Oh, 
we have thought, within limits; arduously 
and perhaps passionately; but always 
limiting us were the Pillars of Hercules, 
the accepted canons of the church, the 
beliefs of the Fathers. 

Now, you can’t probe ultimate beliefs 
without being willing to probe social 
practices: one idea overturned may shake 
a civilization. In the South we’ve had 
the accepted pattern of slavery, and then 
the accepted pattern of segregation. Pat- 
terns held as idolatrously as these fetter 
thought instead of inspiring. It is sad 
that our mode of life has militated against 
our producing outstanding theologians in 
the South; it is sadder that now, when 
so desperately we need in the pulpit men 
who can rightly divide the word of God 
and apply it to critical situations as they 
arise, we have too few of them. If, in 
the adventure of thought, most of our 
ministers ever got as far as the Pillars 
of Hercules, they never passed beyond but 
retired to the quiet waters of the blue 
Mediterranean. Now they find themselves 


adrift on tornadoed Atlantics and wreck- 
ed on unknown shores. 


We Can Do Something 

What can we do about it? Not too 
much quickly, but something. Though 
it’s hard work, all of us can think more 
than we do; and the realization that clear 
thinking supports deep conviction and 
releases courage should help us to think 
harder. Having stumbled a long time, 
we can’t expect to walk steadily tomor- 
row, but we can stumble less. If for 
a while still we cannot lead, we can at 
least not be led by the nose. We can 
settle our feet downwards, and stand, a 
silent reproach to those who talk so glibly. 
For we are leaders, whether we wish it or 
not; men know this and would like to 
have us as chaplains of anything they 
organize. We might compare, as a be- 
ginner’s exercise, the Hebrew prophet 
with the chaplain of a white citizens’ 
council to preserve segregation. For my- 
self, I cannot detect from the new office 
even the “Comfort ye, comfort ye, my 
people.” 


A Parson a Mob Couldn't Scare 


AIMUNDO DE Ovtes, dean emeritus of 

St. Philip’s Cathedral and well past 
his three score and ten, is known in At- 
lanta as “the most loved man in town.” 
One of the reasons for this is that every 
good cause in the city has had his sup- 
port for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Some of those causes—the abolition 
of lynching, for instance—might have 
been unpopular in some quarters, but that 
never worried him. Now these causes 
seem as popular as he is. 

His life has been beautifully com- 
pounded of faith, fun and fight. As a 
very young man he came, fresh out of 
theological school, to a small church in 
the Tennessee mountains. He was at the 
altar one Sunday morning when he heard 
the first dim roar of a mob down the 
street; as it came under the windows of 
the church it was so loud that he stopped 
reading Morning Prayer. Right past the 
door of the church they dragged a strug- 
gling Negro; half a mile away they chain- 
ed him to a tree and burned him alive. 
They went past the church as though it 
were not there. 

Tuesday morning, a letter came from 
the bishop of the diocese; it was a re- 
quest that every Episcopal rector in the 
state condemn the lynching from his pul- 
pit, come Evening Prayer next Sunday. 


He Read the Letter 
Young de Ovies read the letter a dozen 
times. Here he was, in the very town 
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where it had happened, a young untried 
parson completely surrounded by the men 
of the mob. Some of them sat in his pews, 
occasionally. It was, he still says, the 
toughest moment of his life. 

By Thursday morning the whole town 
had read the bishop’s letter, in the local 
newspaper. Men and women turned to 
look at de Ovies when he walked down 
the street. He arrived at the post office 
Friday morning to claim his mail, and 
was greeted by a sullen ring of stony 
faced townsmen who maneuvered them- 
selves around him. One of them asked, 
“Well, parson, what you gonna do. We 
wanna know, now.”’ 

He asked them, “What would you do?” 
Someone growled, “If I was you, I’d 
keep my big mouth shut. You better do 
that, parson.” 

He smiled at them. “Well, you're 
not me. You do not know me, and you 
evidently do not know the church.” He 
turned his back on them and walked off. 

Friday evening, the vestrymen came. 
They walked solemnly into the rectory, 
as nervous as they were solemn. One of 
them said, “Sir, we’re badly worried 
about Sunday evening. The whole town 
is seething. There can be trouble—real 
trouble. We’ve come to ask you not to say 
anvthing about—the affair.” 

De Ovies said nothing; he just sat and 
looked at them. Another worried one 
cleared his throat and played their trump: 
“They say they will tar and feather you 


if you dare say anything.” Still no an- 
swer. 

Then another blurted out, ‘‘Sir, we’ve 
made up our minds to come armed, so 
that if you do speak... .” 

“You will not come armed,’ snapped 
the rector. “Not in this church. I have 
better protection than that. Thank you 
for coming, gentlemen.” He stood up. 
They got the idea that the interview was 
over. 


There Was a Crowd 

At Evening Prayer, next Sunday even- 
ing, there was a congregation such as the 
church has never seen, before or since. 
The whole town tried to get in; they were 
crowded into the pews, standing in the 
aisles, peering in through the open win- 
dows. There were more outside than 
inside; their muttering was disturbing, 
and now and then there was a shout. 

He went through his service as though 
it were a peace conference, and preached 
a sermon without a tremor in his voice. 
Then he stepped out to the chancel and 
said slowly: “I ask now that the women 
and children in this congregation go 
home. Don’t stay near the church, nor 
even in the streets. Go home, and close 
your doors.” He waited until they had 
gone. Then he spoke to the men. 

“Gentlemen, you have come here to- 
night on very serious business. So have 
I. I came to this church a few months 
ago on very serious business, and I intend 
to discharge it. I enjoy my work. I hope 
you will enjoy what you will do tonight. 
But before vou get at it, I have just three 
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things to say to you. I shall say them 
quickly, and then you are free to do what- 
ever you wish, 

“The first thing I want to say is that 
I recognize most of you as men who have 
grown up in this town. You are the sons 
and grandsons and great-grandsons of 
the men who were its first inhabitants. 
They came here to build a decent com- 
munity, and to live in it like men, not 
like animals. They brought law and 
order. They were good sensible Anglo- 
Saxons, and they worked out a typically 
Anglo-Saxon system under which they 
and their families could live without fear 
and with a fair amount of security. Their 
blood flows in your veins. It is good 
blood. I congratulate you on having it in 
your veins. You are the heirs of a noble 
stock and tradition. 


A Shattered Dream 

“But you have given the lie to your 
fathers; you have turned your backs on 
all they stood for. You have shattered 
their dream. You have rejected their 
faith in American democracy and com- 
mon decency, and burned their law in 
your fire. I trust you are happy, having 
done that. 

“In the second place, you have done 
an even more terrible thing. You chain- 
ed a human being to a tree, tortured him 
and then burned him to death. When you 
did that you not only broke with your 
fathers; you broke with God. You de- 
stroyed His image. You may say to me, 
‘He was guilty. He deserved what he 
got.’ Maybe so—but you will never prove 
it now. He’s gone. You killed him. You 
could not wait, or you did not dare to 
wait, for a fair trial in the courts. You 
took it into your own hands, and his 
blood is on your hands. 

“In the third place, you piled horror 
upon horror by taking your children to 
see it. You held them up in your arms 
so they could see it all, and miss nothing. 
You even laughed while they poked 
around in the ashes for souvenirs—a bit 
of charred bone, a piece of twisted leather 
from his shoe. Your children have long 
memories, gentlemen, and long, long years 
in which to remember, and every time they 
look at you, from now on until the day 
you die, they will remember that you did 
this thing. Their world and the men 
they know will grow better, but they will 
remember you as you were in that mo- 
ment. 

“That is all. Good night, gentlemen.” 

He went out through the door at the 
side of the chancel, closing it gently. 

There was stunned silence. Then they 
left the place. The lowering faces fell 
away from outside the windows. Not a 
word did they say to each other as they 
melted into the darkness. The janitor 
put out the lights and locked the doors 
and went home through deserted streets. 
The lights burned late in many of the 
houses. 
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But many a man turned and looked 
back down the street at the church, as 
he entered his house. They knew the 
church was there, now. 

Monday evening, the vestrymen came 
again. They were in a different mood. 
Their spokesman said, “We are ashamed. 
We are here to apologize. At first, we 
were afraid you would speak—and then 
we were afraid you would not. Thank 
you. Now we can hold our heads up, and 
so can the church.” 

There was never another lynching in 
that town. Nor for that matter, in that 
county. 


Raimundo de Ovies told me this, the 
other day, over a luncheon table in At- 
lanta. He laughed: “It was a little 
rough—but it was fun!” The old eyes 
snapped as he said it. 

I watched him walk away, after we had 
said goodbye. He said, “‘God bless you,” 
and walked off, an umbrella in one hand 
and a pair of overshoes in the other, and 
with a smile as warm as the bright Geor- 
gia sun. Past 80, he is working as direc- 
tor of religious therapy at a local clinic 
crowded with alcoholics—which, with 
lynching all but lynched in the South, 
seems now to him to be a good cause, 
worth his time. 


Doctor Tells of Mission 
Victory Over Communists 


Los ANGELES (RNS)—How the Com- 
munists took on the Presbyterians at an 
obscure African missions post and were 
roundly defeated was told here by a 
young missionary-doctor back from his 
first tour of overseas duty. 

“It was a crucial test between the 
forces of Christ and the forces of Satan,” 
said Dr. Dalge G. Foster, a Presbyterian, 
USA, medical missionary to Sakbayeme, 
French Cameroun. 

Sakbayeme was a testing ground for 
the mission, the Communists and the 
Africans,” he said. ‘The Lord won a 
victory there.” 

The trouble began in the spring of 
1954. 

A Communist-backed labor union, vir- 
tually the only union in that remote and 
primitive area, infiltrated the missions 
staff at Sakbayem “and influenced prac- 
tically all of the younger workers and 
students to join their cause,” Dr. Foster 
said. 

Older, more mature nurses and medical 
assistants remained aloof. The 300-bed 
hospital is one of the major institutions 
serving the central part of the country. 


Demands Are Made 


“The union made all sorts of de- 
mands,” Dr. Foster reported. “Some of 
them were legitimate, other preposterous. 
We explained we could take no action 
until our mission board meeting in Au- 
gust. The union chiefs refused to wait 
and threatened a strike. 


“When we explained we still couldn’t 
do anything, the local union chiefs called 
the strike off. But their superiors hur- 
ried to Sakbayeme and called the strike 
on again. 

“They threatened a general strike and 
even death to any of our employees who 
refused to walk out. 

“We had no alternative. We closed the 
hospital, transferring our bad cases to 
other institutions where we could, and 
sent home those on the road to recovery. 

“At the same time we fired everyone on 
the staff—union member and others alike.” 


The union sought to place all blame on 
the white doctors, both Americans, and 


tried to inflame nationalist passions while 
doing so. Union leaders even wrote the 
United Nations. All sorts of false 
charges were leveled at the doctors. 

Union chiefs brought suit in a labor 
court, charging that the hospital staff 
had been fired “in an abusive manner.” 
They lost the case. 

‘“‘The court not only found for the mis- 
sionaries, but soundly berated the union 
as responsible for the strike,” Dr. Fos- 
ter said. This decision was upheld by a 
civil court. 

Meanwhile, the hospital remained 
closed and public opinion veered grad- 
ually against the union for having caused 
the calamity. 

“Our first human reaction was of deep 
discouragement and frustration,” Dr. 
Foster recalled. ‘‘However, the more we 
prayed about it, the more clearly was it 
revealed that this was not just a question 
of a labor union, but of a struggle be- 
tween the forces of Christ and Satan for 
the minds of men. 

“The victory was overwhelmingly a 
victory for the Lord.” 


Hospital Reopened 

The hospital then reopened. Only 
faithful workers were rehired, those 
whom the doctors believed “shared with 
us a common missionary zeal and pur- 
pose.” 

“What it amounted to,” Dr. Foster 
said, “‘was that God effectively brought 
about a general housecleaning, a purg- 
ing and purifying of his work.” 

The president and secretary of the local 
union, caught stealing medicine, are now 
in prison. ‘Two carpenters who were 
ringleaders and threateners of non-union 
members are awaiting trial for receiving 
stolen mission property. 

“How true is the promise of the Lord, 
‘Vengeance is mine; I will repay’, saith 
the Lord,” Dr. Foster commented. “Cer- 
tainly the eves of thousands of Africans 
were opened to the evil in the effort to 
win their hearts by organizations outside 
the church.” 
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EDITORIAL 


Lost Opportunity 

It would hardly have been possible, 
the situation being what it is in much of 
Mississippi, for Central Mississippi 
Presbytery to have helped the officers of 
the Durant church to understand some- 
what better than they do the function of 


the minister and the limitations of a 
Session. 














In the overwhelming support of the 
Durant congregation (page 3), the pres- 
bytery has missed a matchless opportunity 
to teach one of the basis lessons in Pres- 
byterian polity. 

We are doubtless proud enough of our 
Presbyterian heritage and system but we 
can never be proud of the procedure 
which Central Mississippi Presbytery 
has now exalted. In our system the min- 
ister belongs to the presbytery—not to the 
congregation. He is responsible for his 
actions, not to the Session, but to the 
presbytery. He is installed by the pres- 
by tery and solemnly charged to be a 
faithful preacher of Jesus Christ. The 
only test is his fidelity to this trust. 

Marsh Callaway dared to stand up in 
a public meeting to challenge a shameful 
procedure (OuTLOOK, Oct. 17 and later). 
But this was enough to incite ‘outside 
forces,’ according to all accounts, which 
pressured the Durant church and its lead- 
ers to ‘‘get rid” of the minister. To be 
sure the usual defense was offered—that 
the charge against him was not on a racial 
basis (maybe so, for he had not attacked 
segregation). No, his attackers said, he 
had “dabbled in politics.” This was 
plainly diversionary and without meaning. 
But it is symbolic of the twisted judgment 
of an emotionally-charged situation. 

Here was a presbytery’s opportunity 
to demonstrate the grandeur of our system 
of government, the security vouchedsafe 
to every minister, the validity of his 
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ordination charge . . . but Central Mis- 
sissippi missed its chance. . . 


“Forgotten Founding Fathers” 


The quoted heading is the title of a 
book which may well be commended to 
the attention of all thoughtful Presby- 
terians, especially ministers. It is from 
the pen of William T. Hanzsche, late 
pastor of the Prospect Park Church, 
Trenton, N. J. It includes sketches of 
the service rendered in the American 
colonies by such men as Francis Maka- 
mie, William Tennent, Jonathan Dickin- 
son, David Brainerd, Gilbert Tennent, 
Samuel Davies and John Witherspoon. 

Unfortunately, few Prebsyterians of 
today seem aware of the intense struggle 
of such “founding fathers” to establish 
the right of freedom of worship in the 
American colonies. The church in Amer- 
indeed a “new kind of 
church,” for in both Europe and Great 
sritain there was practically none of the 
freedom which Protestantism in general 
enjoys today. Roman Catholic kings in 
France and Spain; but Charles II: of 
Great Britain took very similar steps to 
enforce adherence to the Anglican Church 
in England and Scotland. Along with 
William Penn and the Quakers, Pres- 
byterians of some 300 years ago were 
outstanding in furthering freedom of wor- 
ship in the United States. The service 
rendered to us of today by those “found- 
ing fathers” is brought out vividly in 
this book. 
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Immigration Legislation 


In the recent Senate hearing on needed 
revision in existing immigration laws, 
Eugene Carson Blake spoke as president 
of the National Council of Churches as 
follows: 

The National Council of Churches is 
comprised of 30 Protestant and Eastern 
Orthodox communions having a. total 
membership of 35,000,000. It does not 
presume to speak for each and every 
member of its constituent churches. The 
principles enunciated by its General 
Board in March, 1952, reflected, and still 
reflect, the reasoned judgment of a very 
considerable body of opinion within the 
American Christian community. 

The National Council of Churches 
does not propose to address itself to 
lengthy detailed consideration of the 
specifics of the legislation currently un- 
der review by this committee. It does 
propose to set forth principles which it 
believes are dictated by considerations of 
Christian justice and love of country. 

The National Council of Churches be- 


lieves the quota system, as embodied in 
existing legislation, should be made more 
flexible. We reject the idea of unlimited 
immigration. We do not believe our 
country can or should absorb the millions 
of persons who would come to our shores 
were the doors of immigration thrown 
wide open. We believe, however, that 
restrictions as to numbers should not 
involve discriminations predicated upon 
national origin or racial heritage. For 
one reason or another, the quotas assigned 
to many countries are not now being 
utilized. It is our judgment that serious 
consideration should be given to the pool- 
ing or adjusting of unused quotas to 
ensure skills needed in our country and 
to offer asylum to persecuted victims of 
totalitarian regimes or victims of national 
calamity. While any permanent solu- 
tion of the problem of over-population 
can be effected only by basic economic 
and social adjustments within the coun- 
tries concerned, it seems clear that migra- 
tion opportunities can be a helpful factor 
in easing the tensions occasioned by sur- 
plus populations, at the same _ time 
strengthening the international solidarity 
of the free world. 

The National Council of Churches be- 
lieves that, within the quota system, all 
discriminatory provisions based upon 
consideration of color or race should be 
removed. Such a policy would be in 
accord with the spirit of the United 
Nations Charter, to which our country is 
a party, and with the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights to which we are 
a signatory. We believe that legislation 
which reflects a mood of racial bias is 
utterly alien to our heritage as a free 
people, and to that concept of human 
worth which provides incentive for crea- 
tive endeavor in the development of a 
sound world order. 

The National Council of Churches 
would welcome such changes in existing 
legislation as will establish a system of 
fair hearings and appeals respecting the 
issuance of visas and deportation pro- 
ceedings. It is right and proper that 
Congress shall approve such precaution- 
ary measures as may be required to ensure 
our nation against infiltration of individ- 
uals hostile to the basic principles of the 
Constitution and _ institutions of the 
United States. We believe this end can 
be achieved without the imposition of 
such restrictive measures as would violate 
the basic American conception of justice. 

At a time when the United States is 
striving to strengthen its own traditions 
and institutions of democratic freedom 
and its ties of comradeship with the free- 
dom loving peoples of the earth, we be- 
lieve that Congress should seek to bring 
our immigration and naturalization leg- 
islation into conformity with those prin- 
ciples of justice and fair play which are 
so essential to the achieving of a just 
and durable peace. 
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Footnote to the Story of Abraham 


NO TRIANGLES 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


PSYCHIATRIST was telling 

about a man who was living with 
two different women, neither of whom 
suspected the other’s existence. The man 
thought he was all right because (he said) 
he was so well adjusted! This psychia- 
trist laid no special claim to sanctity, but 
he told the story to illustrate the point 
that merely being well adjusted to a sit- 
uation doesn’t prove a thing about the 
situation or about you. Both may be as 
wrong as wrong can be. 

In the story of Abraham, Sarah and 
Hagar, we have a classic case of a marital 
triangle in which, as it was thought at 
first, everybody was well adjusted. If ever 
a triangle connected with marriage could 
work, that one certainly should have; but 
it did not. 

In the first place, the arrangement was 
open and above-board. There was noth- 
ing clandestine or furtive about it. Every 
party to it knew his or her place, and 
there was not the least misunderstanding. 
It should be borne in mind that Hagar 
was a concubine, not a harlot at all. 
Concubines were a regularly recognized 
form of wife, in that day and place. 
There was no more disgrace in being a 
man’s concubine than in being a sergeant 
in the army. She was just (so to speak) 
a non-commissioned wife, one with a 
lower social standing than the husband 
and/or wife. This particular concubine 
was the wife’s personal maid, and indeed 
her slave. She became Abraham’s con- 
cubine under orders from her mistress. 
Abraham being as old as he was, it is 
very doubtful whether Hagar was per- 
sonally attracted to him. She married 
him (for a man’s relation to his con- 
cubine was really that of marriage) 
legally, with the full knowledge and con- 
sent of all concerned, especially Sarah. 


URTHER, this arrangement was so- 

cially approved. It was according to 
Sumerian law, by which Abraham, as a 
gentleman of Ur, would no doubt have 
lived. If the neighbors knew about it, as 
they very likely did, Hagar being the 
talker that she was, they would respect 
both Sarah and Abraham for their far- 
sighted and constructive solution of a 
problem which to those neighbors would 
appear even more vital than it would to 
us—how to make sure of an heir, at that 
late date in life. 

Furthermore, the situation was under 
control. Abraham was no philanderer 
like the psychiatrist’s promiscuous pa- 
tient. The other woman lived right next 
door, so to speak. Since Hagar did not 
cease to be Sarah’s slave when she mar- 
ried Abraham, Sarah had the absolute 
right to stop the arrangement at will, 
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whenever she pleased. She let it go four- 
teen years without interfering, too, which 
says a good deal for Sarah. She is some- 
times criticized for going back on her 
bargain, interfering with Abraham’s 
happiness, and so forth. But one should 
rather give her credit for holding her 
temper for fourteen years. Not all wives 
could do that. 

Besides, this triangle was formed for a 
good purpese. Abraham and his wife were 
both convinced it was in line with the 
Lord’s will. If God promises you some- 
thing and there is only one way for that 
promise to come true, will not a loyal 
believer take the course that accomplishes 
the divine will? So they could have 
argued. And besides, this was a strictly 
limited triangle. It was a once-in-a-life- 
time experiment. Had there been no 
child, perhaps some other triangle might 
have been devised. But when Ishmael 
was born, and Abraham loved him, that 
settled it. No further triangles were at- 
tempted. [True, there was Keturah and 
her six children, but that is a story of 
which all details were suppressed by the 
family. Possibly a wife after Sarah 
died? Gen. 25.] 


EVERTHELESS, this promising 

triangle failed at last. It failed basi- 
cally for three obvious reasons. First, of 
course, it was contrary to the will of 
God. Not that God ever said No! to 
Abraham and Sarah when they were talk- 
ing it over. (If they ever did. On the 
record, Abraham had not a word to say 
about it, but only “hearkened unto the 
voice’ of his wife. A not-uncommon 
error.) It is not said anywhere in the 
Old Testament that polygamy is sinful; 
but every example of polygamous mar- 
riage, like this one, is a record of unhap- 
piness. God let the race find out “the 


hard way” that marriage is for two, not 
three or several. Besides, one would sup- 
pose that Abraham had heard of the 
Garden of Eden, and that God originally 
blessed a couple, not a triangle. At all 
events, whether Abraham was aware of 
it or not, this triangle or any triangle 
is out of harmony with God’s will for 
men and women. And so it did not work. 
Further, though this is part of the 
same reason, the triangle did not work 
because it violated a sound human in- 
stinct. Men can argue all they like about 
the merits of polygamy; but when a man 
is really in love he is always a mono- 
gamist—and so is she. “You are one of 
the only dozen men I love” does not sound 
well in a lover’s ear. There have been 
innumerable experiments to try to prove 
the contrary, but they have all failed. 
One of the most profound intuitions of 
man is his sense of harmony between one 
man and one woman that is not possible 
between one man and two women, or one 
woman and two men. Indeed, one of the 
ways of learning God’s will for our lives 
is to study the deeper and ineradicable 
certainties that beat with our blood. 





ND—if this is not anticlimax—that 

particular triangle did not work for 
another and quite practical reason: No 
triangle exists alone. It is always weight- 
ed on one side, it is not in balance. Some- 
one else upsets it. In this case it was 
Ishmael. If there had been no Ishmael, 
we do not know what would have been 
the outcome. But there was Ishmael, and 
his very existence changed the status of 
every member of the triangle. And fi- 
nally, there was Isaac. . and the 
triangle flew to pieces, after fourteen un- 
easy vears. 

Is it possible that Abraham, thinking 
sometimes at night about the woman, 
Hagar, whom he had treated so harshly 
at the end, and about their boy whom he 
had loved but who never came home again 
till Abraham’s funeral—is it possible that 
he wished he had never seen Hagar at 
all? 
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Christmas Falls on Sunday 


Some churchmen are concerned lest 
attendance at Christrnas services in the 
church this year suffer from the fact that 
December 25 is a Sunday. In some situa- 
tions adaptations are being made to meet 
anticipated difficulties. In others, it is 
felt that nothing could be more fitting 
than for this festival to come on Sunday 
and the usual or greater attendance is 
expected. 

Ministers in different parts of the na- 
tion were queried as to anticipated prob- 
lems as well as to their plans for this year. 
Here is what they say: 

Lioyp A. PETERSON, Albert Lea, Minn. 
—We anticipate even better attendance 
than usual. 

Rosert F. Jones, First church, Ft. 
Worth, Texas—lIn view of our customary 
midnight service on Christmas Eve, we 
now plan to have only one service on 
Christmas Day—at 10:00. We will urge 
families to worship together. There will 
be no church school for any class above 
the 4-year-old kindergarten. All other 
children will come to the sanctuary with 
their families. This, we believe, will give 
people a chance to have their Christmas 


trees as a family earlier, attend the wor- 
ship at 10 as a family, and return for 
Christmas dinner in ample time. We 
also plan no youth vesper meeting in the 
evening to permit families to be together 
at that time. We will return to our regu- 
lar schedule for New Year’s Day. 

EL_woop D. VauGHAN, Salem, Va.— 
The last Sunday of the year is the time 
for our annual ordination and installa- 
tion service of newly-elected elders and 
deacons. It is always well attended. 
With the added Christmas emphasis, we 
look for a packed house. 

Joun C. McQUuEEN, Jr., Ownesboro, 
Ky.—We will have one service on Christ- 
mas Day— at 10:00 a.m., for 30-40 min- 
utes. We will emphasize the family’s 
being together for this service, probably 
closing with a rededication. To main- 
tain a full Sunday school schedule with 
a full staff of teachers and expect 100% 
efficiency on the part of teachers and 
pupils does not appear within the realm 
of possibility. To hold the service at 
11:00 would necessarily leave the im- 
pression that we have omitted the church 
school and at the 11:00 a.m. hour, the 
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children would in all probability be back 
home again and we would be defeated in 
our desire to magnify having families to- 
gether. These changes will require care 
but we will use the bulletin, send reminder 
cards a few days before and use the 
newspaper and radio. 

C Irvine Lewis, Tabb Street church, 
Petersburg, Va.—I do not have recorded 
experience of Christmas coming on Sun- 
days. My impression is that morning 
attendance is best when Christmas is a 
day or two before Christmas and worst 
when it is a day or two after. Also, that 
when Christmas falls on Sunday, morning 
attendance is scarcely below average but 
afternoon and evening meetings suffer 
sadly. Therefore, we are having our 
five-in-the-afternoon Christmas pageant 
on the 18th. 

R. J. HuntTER, Jr., Hopkinsville, Ky. 
—wWe plan to have only one service on 
Christmas Sunday, 10-11 a.m. Four dif- 
ferent choirs will take part in the services. 
Extensive preparations are being made 
by the Senior Fellowship and the men of 
the church for the addition of new mem- 
bers. One or more babies will be bap- 
tised. At the close of the service the 
children in the choirs will join their 
families in the pews and families will be 
recognized. I am glad to have Christmas 
come on Sunday for it will mean much to 
our church through the advance prepara- 
tions being made by many individuals 
and groups. 

Wape P. Hute, Jr., Vineville church, 
Macon, Ga.—We will have two special 
services. One Saturday evening from 
11:00 p.m. to 12:05 a.m., candlelight 
communion; and Sunday at 11:00 a.m., 
our Christmas Family Service, combin- 
ing church school and worship. We are 
encouraging parents to bring children for 
baptism on that morning. 

Stuart R. Octessy, Central church, 
Atlanta, Ga.—In late years, I have found 
that the Sundays which come on national 
holidays have not affected church or 
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Sunday school attendance to any great 
degree. If the weather is good on Christ- 
mas Day, I look forward to a large con- 
gregation and good attendance at Sunday 
school, especially in view of the fact 
that so many of our college young people 
will be home for the holidays. The last 
time Christmas came on Sunday, we 
stressed the family idea, urging families 
to come and sit together and particularly 
that young people home for the holidays 
should sit with their families. This had 
a good and wholesome effect and we had 
a fine service. Our Christmas church 
night supper comes on the 21st. This 
gives an opportunity of reaching many 
people and stressing the importance and 
privilege of being at church on Sunday. 
Our attendance at church night supper 
this fall is averaging 350 and at our 
Thanksgiving and Christmas suppers we 
expect 450. The family idea prevails and 
we urge that all children come with their 
parents, which makes for a lot of con- 
fusion but also for a lot of fine Chris- 
tian fellowship. 


ATS Laboratory 
School Is Planned 


Plans are going forward for the open- 
ing of a laboratory kindergarten school 
by January, 1957, at the General Assem- 
bly’s Training School, Richmond, Va. 

Recent steps taken by the trustees in- 
cluded the choice of Miss Josephine New- 
bury of the ATS faculty to be the school’s 
director. A new building, to cost ap- 
proximately $50,000, will be erected on 
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At Christmas 
THE PERFECT GIFT 


Easier to read and 
understand, the Re- 
vised Standard Ver- 
sion Bible is ideal for 
encouraging a deep 
love of our spiritual 
heritage. No gift can 
bring more lasting 
joy than the Bible 
written in the living 
language of today. 
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RSV editions for 
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the northeast corner of the campus, with 
facilities for approximately 25 children. 

Miss Newbury joined the ATS faculty 
in 1952, having served previously as as- 
sistant principal in a Fulton County, Ga., 
elementary school. Earlier she had ex- 
tensive experience in kindergarten work. 
Beginning next fall she will visit labora- 
tory schools in different parts of the 
country. 

ATS trustees have also approved erec- 
tition of a new dormitory, with faculty 
apartments, to cost approximately $300,- 
000. It will be located on the northwest 
corner of the campus. 


Thorviwe FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


If you are on the Kitchen Committee of some 
Church, Lodge, Club, School, etc., in your town 
you will be interested in this modern Foldin 
Banquet Table. Write for Catalog and specia 
giiscounts to institutions and organizations. 
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Board Meetings 
Church Extension 


From the fall meeting of the Board of 
Church Extension in Atlanta, these items 
were reported by the Board: 

Receipts are running slightly ahead of 
last year; $1,610,000 has been paid on 
$2,226,000 pledged toward the Negro 
Work Campaign; approved expenditures 
for presbytery home mission work in 1956 
will be increased $38,522 over this year 
for a total of $530,779; 

Mrs. S. A. Robinson, Sr., Jackson, 
Miss., has resigned from the board for 
lack cf time; 

Pre-Assembly evangelism speakers at 
Montreat, N. C., next May 30-31 will 
be: Louis H. Evans, D. Elton Trueblood 
and William M. Elliott; 

The current television series, 
Man,” is being carried by 


“Man to 
more than 





NO GREATER privi- 


lege exists than that of serving 
God through the example of 
leadership. Share with us the 
privilege of training our youth 
for service and_ leadership. 
Make your contribution, large 
or small, to Stillman College, 
P.O. Drawer 483, an act of wor- 


ship, an act of LOVE. 
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100 stations. Four speakers alternate 
on a 13-week schedule: John A. Red- 
head, Louis H. Evans, Donald Grey 
Barnhouse and Ralph W. Sockman; 

A new television series of laymen’s 
talks is being prepared. The Board saw 
an advance showing of one by L. Nelson 
Bell, Asheville, N. C., “A Surgeon 
Christian Witness”; 

The Presbyterian, U. S., radio preacher 
er in the Protestant Hour for 1956 will 
be President David L. Stitt of Austin 
(Texas) Seminary. 

A Comity Committee was named to 
represent the Board in interchurch rela- 
tions: Ben R. Lacy, Richmond, Va 
P. D. Miller, Board secretary, Atlanta; 
and Cecil H. Lang, Dallas, Texas; 

Chaplains on active duty from the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., now number 
43, with 13 more to be added Jan. 1; 

An advisory committee on chaplains 
will include: Cecil H. Lang, Ben L. 
Rose, Wm. H. Foster, Jr.; and Albert C. 
Winn. 

The Board reported a $5,000 bequest 
of Millard F. Moore, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Undesignated legacies and matured 
annuities will be added to the Revolving 
Extension Fund until $1,000 is reached. 
Efforts to secure such a fund were au- 
thorized by the 1955 Assembly. 

Disposition of the Stuart Robinson- 
Highland School in the mountains of 
Kentucky has been up for decision for 
several years. Present plans call for 
continuation of this school, in coopera- 
tion with the Letcher County School 
Board, until 1960 when it is expected 
that the county will operate the school. 
(The mountain schools were established 
in earlier days before public schools 
served the total area.) It is expected 
that the Board of Church Extension will 
continue its service in the mountain area 
through a center for the training of lead- 
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ership for the churches in Guerrant Pres. 
bytery. 

An expanded program, made possible 
by contributed funds, will feature the 
Christian Relations division, providing 
conferences, scholarships to institutes, 
printed material, visual aids and other 
helps. 

The Church Extension building in the 
Prebyterian Center in Atlanta has been 
air-conditioned at a cost of approximately 
$12,000. , 

A five-man sub-committee, with Ben 
L. Rose as chairman, will conduct a study 
of the organization and work of the 
Board of Church Extension in the light 
of five years’ experience since the 1950 
reorganization of the agencies of the 
General Assembly. 


USA Foreign Budget 
Marks New Record 


New YorK (RNS)—A record budget 
of $7,839,574 was adopted for 1956 by 
the Board of Foreign Missions, Presby- 
terian Church, USA, at a meeting here. 
It is $1,477,106 more than the 1955 
budget. 

Included is $3,490,973 for the main- 
tenance of 1,072 missionaries and fra- 
ternal workers in 36 countries of Asia, 
Africa, Europe and Latin America. Mis- 
sionaries operating in countries where 
the Presbyterian Mission has been com- 
pletely integrated in the national churches 
are termed fraternal workers. 

Another $3,101,808 was allocated to 
schools, colleges, hospitals, and other en- 
terprises in the 36 fields. Of this amount, 
$1,049,127 is to be expended in coun- 
tries where mission work has been com- 
pletely integrated. 

A highlight of the meeting was the 
commissioning of 36 missionaries, the 
first group participating in a new orien- 
tation program set up by the Board. 

Since August they have been taking a 
course at Hartford (Conn.) Seminary 
Foundation designed to give them ‘an 
understanding of the meaning of the new 
era in the world mission.” The course 
will last until the end of January. 


Co-Eds at Flora Mac 
Flora Macdonald College (N. C.) has 


eleven male students enrolled this year. 
Recently an all-boy panel conducted the 
chapel program to break a 59-year-tradi- 
tion. . .. Halbert M. Jones recently told 
a record number of Flora Macdonald 
alumnae who gathered for homecoming 
day exercises that the new college, of 
which Flora Macdonald is to be a part, 
will be one of the finest liberal arts col- 
leges in America. The alumnae voted 
to ask that the FM charter be incor- 
porated in that of the new institution and 
also that the present site of the college 
be considered for the new institution. 
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Songs of the 


Savior’s Birth 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for December 25, 1955 
Luke 1:5-80; 2:29-32; Print 1:32-33,46-50; 2:29-32 


Christmas comes this year on a Sun- 
day. It is most fitting that on this day 
when our hearts are filled with the joys 
of the Christmas season that our Bible 
lesson should bring before us Songs of 
the Savior’s birth. 


|. Annunciation to Zechariah, 

1:5-25 

To Zechariah, a priest, ministering be- 
fore the temple, there came the promise 
of a son, who would prepare the way for 
the Messiah, particularly by bringing 
about a great spiritual revival: ‘He will 
turn many of the sons of Israel to the 
Lord their God, and he will go before 
him in the spirit and power of Elijah, to 
turn the hearts of the fathers to the 
children, and the disobedient to the wis- 
dom of the just, to make ready for the 
Lord a people prepared” (1:16-17). The 
promise that Zechariah’s son would “turn 


the hearts of the fathers to the children’’ 


meant that he would bring the men of 
his generation back to the ideals of the 
“fathers,” or else that he would lead 
the older generation to accept the new 
way that was being revealed to their 
sons. 


ll. Annunciation to Mary, 1:26-38 


Five months later an angel appeared 
to Mary, a peasant girl betrothed to 
Joseph, the carpenter of Nazareth, and 
announced that she would become the 
mother of the Messiah. ‘He will be 
great,”’ the angel said, ‘‘and will be called 
the Son of the Most High; and the Lord 
God will give to him the throne of his 
father David, and he will reign over the 
house of Jacob forever; and of his king- 
dom there will be no end” (1:32-33). 

Unless Mary was a woman of extra- 
ordinary insight into the counsels of God, 
these words would mean to her as to all 
of her contemporaries, an earthly king- 
dom, a political dynasty that would en- 
dure. It was this sort of kingdom that 
Pilate had in mind when he ordered the 
inscription over the cross, “This is the 
King of the Jews.” But the Kingdom 
which Jesus came to found was of an- 
other sort, 

“... a sovereignty of mind and spirit 
which even those who oppose him have 
not been able to deny. ...As the years go 


on that sovereignty of his increases where- 
ever men’s consciences are sensitive. ... 
That is true in individual lives. E. Stan- 
ley Jones tells of the answer of an earnest 
Hindu when he was asked one day what 
he though of Christ. He said, ‘There is 
no one else who is seriously bidding for 
the heart of the world except Jesus Christ. 
There is no one else in the field.’” 


It is true also of the social order. 
DECEMBER: 12, 1955 


“As it is said in the general introduction 
to Man’s Disorder and God’s Design, the 
report of the First Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches in Amsterdam, ‘In 
him a reign of love and forgiveness has 
been inaugurated, moulding the hearts 
and lives of men, calling them to find their 
common center and desire in him, and so 
to discover that real community for which 
mankind is longing.’ . . . Certainly it is 
tragically evident that the ‘real community 
for which mankind is longing’ can never 
be built by threats and national self-as- 
sertions. It can be built only when the 
imagination and will of the peoples of the 
world are captured by the spirit of him 
whose greatness was that he came not to 
be ministered unto but to minister.” (W. 
Russell Bowie in the Interpreter’s Bible, 
Vol. 8) 

ill. The Magnificat, 1:39-56 

After the angel had departed, Mary, 
overwhelmed with a tremendous secret, 
such as no woman’s heart before had 
ever known, went with haste into the hill 
country of Judea, to tell another woman, 
her cousin Elizabeth. 

We are interested at this time in the 
song, called the Magnificat (from the 
opening words of the Latin version) that 
came welling from Mary’s heart as she 
and her cousin met. Many scholars hold 
that the Magnificat is less likely to have 
been Mary’s spontaneous utterance than 
the Evangelist’s literary expression of 
what he believed to have been her emo- 
tions on the occasion. “It seems too elab- 
orate a composition to be the spontaneous 
expression of Mary’s mind,” writes A. E. 
Garvie, “although it would be rash to 
affirm that one thoroughly familiar with 
the Old Testament, in a mood of such 
exaltation would be incapable of such an 
utterance.”” We should remember also 
that Mary had pondered over her expe- 
rience and had no doubt expressed the 
same sentiments privately to God before 
she declared them publicly to Elizabeth. 

The Magnificat itself is largely based 
on Hannah’s song (1 Samuel 3), but 
contains other Scriptural allusions as 
well. ‘The glory of it,” declares Bishop 
Gore, “lies in its public spiritedness. 
After an expression of thankfulness for 
the unique favor shown to herself (47- 
49), Mary loses thought of herself in 
the wider thought of the fulfillment of 
the divine promise, long nourished 
through evil times in the heart of the 
humble poor (the humble folk who do 
God’s bidding, Zeph. 2:3), constantly 
made sport of by the proud, the princes 
and the rich, but now at last coming to 
its triumph in Israel. 

Another writer summarizes the song 
as follows: 

“As God is magnified or glorified, when- 


ever his grace is seen and acknowledged, 
so the singer dwells on the divine con- 
descension in granting the Messiah to be 
born of the lowly Jewish maiden, thus 
rendering her name forever blessed, and 
forever proving the saving interest of God 
in his people (46-50). In verses 51-55 the 
Messianic hopes of the purest elements in 
Judaic society break into flame. Israel 
has lain crushed under the foreign despo- 
tism of Rome, but will be brought by the 
Messiah into the liberty of the kingdom 
of God. The proud, the rich, the princes 
are, according to the Jewish conceptions, 
those who oppose themselves to God. The 
humble, the poor, the hungry are the ob- 
jects of his compassion and righteous vin- 
dication. Hence redemption is envisaged 
as a drastic revolution by which the 
mighty are dethroned, the rich dispossess- 
ed, and the proud humilitated.” 


The same writer adds that these words 
are not to be taken literally but spiritual- 
ly. This is certainly the most common 
interpretation, but surely it misses Mary’s 
meaning and the vital significance of the 
song. Mary and many other pious folk 
in Palestine, dreamed of a real revolu- 
tion to be wrought by the Messiah. As 
E. Stanley Jones wrote in Christ’s Alter- 
native to Communism (Abingdon Press) : 


“Mary saw this coming Kingdom was to 
be revolutionary. It was to precipitate 
revolution in the sum total of Christian 
living. Everything in every realm of 
human living that would not fit into it 
was to be swept away. 

“First, there was to be the general rev- 
olution: ‘He hath scattered (the future 
seen as realized) the proud in the imag- 
ination of their heart.’ “The proud’ were 
the enemies of Israel, primarily, the Ro- 
mans; but evil persons among the Israel- 
ites are not excluded; particularly those 
who set themselves up above others, with 
an overweening estimate of their own 
means or merits, despising others, or it 
may be treating them with scorn or con- 
tempt. Moffatt translates, ‘He has scat- 
tered the proud with their purposes.” 

“Second, there was to be political revo- 
lution. ‘He hath put down princes (mon- 
archs) from their thrones.’ If the rule 
of princes should cut across this new king- 
dom, their rule would be terminated... . 
In the Kingdom of God, God is the sole 
ruler. And only as ‘princes’ fit into and 
embody that rule are their thrones per- 
manent. 

“Third, there was to be social revolu- 
tion: ‘He hath exalted them of low de- 
gree.’ This new kingdom was to be a king- 
dom of man as man. There would be a 
canceling of all privileges based on birth 
and property and social standing. It was 
to throw open the gates of life and oppor- 
tunity to all. 

“Fourth, there was to be an economic 
revolution: ‘The hungry he hath filled 
with good things; and the rich he hath 
sent empty away.’ This proposal is as- 
tounding and far-reaching. . . . Translated 
into modern terms these verses would 
mean: Necessities should be provided 
for all before luxuries are provided for 
any. Economically, the first concern for 
this new kingdom is for the poor, not that 
they should be comforted by promises of 
future rewards to be content now, but that 
poverty should be banished by providing 
the good things God has provided for all.” 


George Bernard Shaw once said: ‘This 
song of Mary is the most revolutionary 
song that has ever been written in the his- 
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tory of Europe. “If we miss this rev- 
olutionary hope we miss its true signifi- 
cance. It reflects the hopes of thousands 
in Israel who looked for the Messiah’s 
coming: it reflects hopes still held a 
generation after Jesus’ death, when Luke 
included it in his story of Jesus who was 
born in a manger, hung on a cross, and 
raised from the dead. It reflects hopes 
that are still cherished in one form or 
another among the impoverished masses 
in many parts of the world. 

There was a time when the distressed 
peoples of the world looked to the gospel 
of Jesus as their best hope for a better 
world. Now many of them have turned 
to communism instead. Why is this the 
case? In part because as the first As- 
sembly of the World Council of Churches 
declared : 

“For many, Communism seems to stand 
for a vision of human equality and uni- 
versal brotherhood, for which they were 
prepared by Christian influences.” 

It seems to offer a short cut toward 
the realization of that ideal. As a recent 
Lambeth Conference (representing 
churches of the Anglican communion) 
declared: 

“Marxian Communism is contrary to 
Christian faith and practice, but the head- 
way made by Communism is in itself a 
judgment on church and society, for in 
many minds Communism has replaced the 
church as a challenger of oppression and 
poverty. The church’s best rebuttal is 
a fearless witness against political, social 
and economic injustice.” 

Henry Cabot Lodge, our nation’s rep- 
resentative in the United Nations has 
spoken in similiar vein: ‘The Russians,” 
he said, “are not smart enough to have 
singlehandedly created the communists 
of Europe [or Asia]. Europe’s chronic 
ills, overpopulation, maldistribution of 
goods and wealth, the failure of the edu- 
cated classes to provide leadership, the 
selfishness of the wealthy, these are the 
facts which create communists. ‘The 
Christian concept of the dignity of man 
is the strongest revolutionary force in the 
world.” 

In a time when the Communist revolu- 
tion is set against the Christian revolu- 
tion, it is well for us to consider the 
revolutionary hopes to which the birth 
of Christ gave rise, to recall that the 
gospel is good news for this life as well 
as the life which is to come. Communism 
will not fulfill the hopes which it has 
raised in men’s minds. Our hopes of a 
better world order are still set on Jesus. 


IV. The Benedictus, 1:57-80 


In due time a son was born to Zecha- 
riah and Elizabeth and named John. The 
father was moved to utter on that occa- 
sion the prophetic psalm of thanksgiving 
which from its opening words in the Latin 
Vulgate we call the Benedictus. It starts 
with praise to the God of Israel for send- 
ing redemption to his people through a 
strong Savior, the Messiah. This Savior 


arises in the house of David and his 
historic task is conceived as the deliver- 
ance of the Chosen People from their 
enemies (68-72). 

Zechariah was too pious a man, how- 
ever, to think that political deliverance 
was an end in itself. It meant for him 
that Israel could serve God without fear 
in holiness and righteousness. 


The child lying before him in the 
cradle, Zechariah predicted would become 
the prophet of the Most High. His mis- 
sion would be twofold: (1) to go before 
the Lord to make ready his way; (2) to 
give knowledge of salvation unto his 
people in the remission of sins. John 
would be able to fulfill this mission, said 
Zechariah, only because of the tender 
mercy of God, “whereby the dayspring 
from on high (a poetical description of 
the sun) shall visit us, to shine upon them 
that sit in darkness and the shadow of 
death; to guide our feet into the way of 
peace” (76-79). 


V. The Nunc Dimittis, 2:29-32 


When Jesus was forty days old he was 
taken by his parents to the temple to be 
presented or dedicated to the Lord. There 
was in Jerusalem at the time an aged man 
named Simeon who was looking for the 
consolation of Israel (a common expres- 
sion for the Messiah and the Messiah’s 
Kingdom having its origin in Isaiah 
40:1; 49:13). When Joseph and Mary 
brought the infant Jesus into the temple 
he took the baby into his arms and pour- 
ed out his soul to God. First, there was 
a prayer for release—‘‘Lord, now lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace”— 
whence the Latin title “Nunc Dimittis.” 
“For,” said he, “mine eyes have seen 
thy salvation which thou hast prepared 
in the presence of all people.” In other 
words, Simeon sees in the babe in his 
arms the means of deliverance that God 
is giving to the world. The salvation that 
he is to bring to all peoples is then pre- 
sented under two different aspects: a light 
for revelation to the Gentiles and for 
glory to the people of Israel. In other 
words, the child, whose birthday we cele- 
brate on Christmas day, would bring light 
to the Gentiles, that truth about God and 
man, the life that now is and the life that 
is to come, that alone can banish the 
darkness by which men out of God are 
surrounded. In him, Israel also would 
find its true glory, the glory toward which 
all its history has tended. 

But the prophecy will not be fulfilled 
apart from us. 


‘Tis not enough that Christ was born 
Beneath the star that shone, 

And earth was set that holy morn 
Within a golden zone. 

He must be born within the heart 
Before he finds his throne, 

And brings the day of love and good, 

The reign of Christlike brotherhood. 

Mary T. Lathrop in Christ in Poetry. 


Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 
sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


MAN’S KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. By Wil- 
liam J. Wolfe. Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
New York. 189 pp., $2.95. 

When Jewish leaders came to Paul in 
Rome he tried “to convince them about 
Jesus, both from the law of Moses and 
from the prophets” (Acts 28:23), but 
when he spoke to the philosophers and 
intellectuals of Athens he began with 
comments concerning their own objects of 
worship, and in particular, concerning 
their altar “to an unknown God.” He 
spoke of the God to whom creation points 
and proclaimed the God who revealed 
himself in the resurrection of Christ (Acts 
17:22-31). To the Greeks he became as 
a Greek. 

In Man’s Knowledge of God, William 
J. Wolf addresses himself to twentieth- 
century intellectuals. Like Paul, he be- 
gins with the objects of twentieth-century 
men’s devotion. He writes of the con- 
temporary interest in religious questions 
and of men’s efforts to find God in nature, 
in the moral consciousness, and in history, 
concluding that men would not have 
found God through these routes in any 
satisfying manner unless first God had 
chosen to reveal himself in history. In 
the central section of the book he analyzes 
that revelation as it comes to us through 
the Old Testament, through the incarna- 
tion, the crucifixion and resurrection, and 
through the life of the Christian com- 
munity. 

The Christian revelation of God is not 
primarily a description of the divine 
attributes, but a personal encounter. God 
meets us through the record of history 
which we have in the Bible, which is 
climaxed in the events associated with 
the incarnation. Faith is our response 
to that encounter. Revelation includes 
the divine initiative and the human re- 
sponse. This experience comes to us in 
the church. Its fruit is moral renewal. 
The historic tests, by which the church 
has attempted to preserve the purity of 
that revelation, are preserved in the canon 
of scripture, in the polity of the church, 
in the creeds, and in the writings 
of the Apologists. Revelation does not 
abolish a Christian man’s responsibility 
for rigorous thought. By reason, the data 
of revelation are purged of corruption by 
which the faith of the Church is com- 
mended to the world. An impressive 
closing chapter confronts modern readers 
in their search for God with ‘‘Christ, the 
power of God and the wisdom of God.” 
_ This book is one of “The Christian 
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faith series” which is being published 
“to bring to the intelligent general reader 
the work of major thinkers in today’s the- 
ological renaissance.” Its author is pro- 
fessor of theology and of the philosophy 
of religion at Episcopal Theological Sem- 
inary in Cambridge, Mass. He was for 
one year director of the Laymen’s Insti- 
tute of the World Council of Churches at 
Chateau de Bossey, Switzerland. 
FRANCIS W. PRITCHARD. 

Maryville, Tenn. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 








The Grandeur and Misery of Man. David 
E. Roberts. Oxford University Press, N. Y. 
$3.00. 

Ethies of Decision. George W. Forell. 
Muhlenburg Press, Philadelphia. $2.50. 

Life and Language in the Old Testament. 
Mary Ellen Chase. W. W. Norton & Co., 
Ine., N. Y. $3.00. 

Freedom’s Holy Light. Merrimon Cuning- 
gim. Harper & Bros., N. Y. $2.75. 

The Catholic Approach to Protestantism. 
George H. Tavard. Harper & Bros., N. Y. 
$2.50. 

The Unity of the Bible. H. H. Rowley. 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia. $3.50. 

Stories from the Life of Jesus. April 
Oursler Armstrong. Garden City Books, 
N. Y. $2.95. 

Utopia 1976. Morris L. Ernst. 
& Co., Inc., N. Y. $3.50. 

Three Kerchiefs. Mrs. Oscar Tressel. 
Wartburg Press, Columbus, Ohio. $2.00. 

Pastor at River Bend. Clark Duncan. 
Wartburg Press, Columbus, Ohio. $1.25. 

A Compass for Prayer. Allegra McBirney. 
Wartburg Press, Columbus, Ohio. $1.00. 

Even as You and I. Nelle Wahler Kulow. 
Wartburg Press, Columbus, Ohio, $1.00. 

Six 20th Century Mystics. G. Ernest 
Thomas. The Upper Room, Nashville, 
Tenn. 35 cents, paper. 

Papa Married a Mormon. John D. Fitz- 
gerald. Prentice-Hall, Inc., N. ¥Y. $3.95. 
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RATES—Up to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 
mum per insertion.) Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress, Payment must accompany all orders. 
DISCOUNT for 3 insertions, 10%; 6 inser- 
tions, 15%; 12 insertions, 20%. 
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1. THE HANDBOOK FOR CHURCH 
USHERS. How to usher, where ushers 
should be stationed, how to greet people, 
etc. 


2. THE HANDBOOK FOR CHURCH 
CALLING. Invaluable for trained church 
workers and also for volunteer callers. 


3. INTEGRATING NEW MEMBERS 
AND STRANGERS. Tried methods for 
keeping members after their reception 
into the church. 


4. CHURCH MEMBERS’ BIRTHDAYS 
AND SPECIAL PROJECTS. A unique 
method of raising funds for special pro- 
jects by remembering anniversaries. 


5. HOW TO SERVE A CHURCH DIN- 
NER SPEEDILY AND EASILY. Detailed 
instructions and diagrams for kitchen 
workers and waiters in various types of 
dining halls. 


6. PROVEN METHODS FOR PUBLI- 
CIZING YOUR CHURCH. How to get 
notices in newspapers. How to write a 
newspaper article. When to use adver- 
tising. Radio publicity. 

7. BRINGING THE FLOWER SEA- 
SON INTO YOUR CHURCH. Suggestions 
for altars and communion tables with 
appropriate diagrams. Saves florists’ 
fees. 


8 THE IMPORTANCE OF APPRO- 
PRIATE PULPIT ATTIRE. What kinds 
of vestments should and should not be 
worn. Academic hoods, etc. 


9. A NEW LISTING SYSTEM FOR 
MEMBERS, PROSPECTS, AND SUNDAY 
SCHOOL PARENTS. Simplified forms 
for files, etc. 


10. SUGGESTED APPLICATION 
FORMS FOR CHURCH MEMBERSHIP. 
These cite previous experience, initial 
pledges, ete. 
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MENTION 


CHANGES 

Wade H. Boggs, Atlanta, Ga., Moderator 
of the Presbyterian, U. S. Assembly of 
1954, has become supply minister of the 
Reid Memorial church, Augusta, Ga. 

Robert W. Kirkpatrick, Hinton, W. Va., 
has accepted a call to become assistant 
pastor of the First church, Charleston, 
W. Va., effective Jan. 22. 

Daniel E. Rule, formerly of Carlisle, 
N. Y., and Esperance churches, is now 
pastor of the Stanton, Ky., church. 

Francis E. Piper now serves the Broad- 
albin, N. Y., church. He was formerly in 
Amenia, N. Y. 

Stanton E. Sizemore of Johnson City, 
Tenn., is supplying the pulpit of the 
Greene Street church, Augusta, Ga. 

Robert B. Giffen, Atlanta, Ga., has 
taken up his new duties as executive 
director of the Chatham-Savannah Mental 
Health Association. 

Roger E. Williams, formerly of Pine 
Ridge, Miss., is associate pastor of West- 
minster church, St. Joseph, Mo. 

John L. Payne, Jr., Mullens, W. Va., 
will become university pastor of the 
Presbyterian center, University of Tenn- 
essee in Knoxville in early January. 

C. Groshon Gunn, formerly in Perrine, 
Fla., is now pastor of the new Highland 
church, Hot Springs, Ark. 


GEORGIA COUNCIL 

Herman L. Turner, Covenant church, 
Atlanta, Ga., is the newly-elected presi- 
dent of the Georgia Council of Churches. 


MISSIONARIES ON FURLOUGH 

From the Belgian Congo: Dr. Hugh 
English in Dallas, Texas; Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert H. Wilson, Mission Court, Rich- 
mond, Va.; the Kemp Hobsons in Blount- 
ville, Tenn. 

From Korea: Mr. 





and Mrs. Bruce A. 
Cumming, Mission Haven, Decatur, Ga. 

From Mexico: Sara Dixon, Henderson- 
ville, N. C.; Margaret Shelby, coming 
late this month. 

From Brazil: Mary Garland Taylor, 
who will be in Grosse Point, Mich.; Al- 
bert B. Coit, Jr., Newellton, La. 





DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 
A four-year college for men and 
women. 


Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 


Emphasizes Christian Character and 
thorough scholarship. 


Personal interest in the individual 
student. 


Beautiful campus; bracing climate; 
modern buildings; excellent equipment. 


A splendidly trained faculty of Chris- 
tian men and women. 


A good place for an investment. 


DAVID K. ALLEN, President 








R. E. W. SPEAKER 

Albert J. Kissling, Riverside church, 
Jacksonville, Fla., was the Religious 
Emphasis Week speaker at Emory Uni- 
versity, Ga., recently. 


YORK 

Cyril Forster Garbett will resign next 
year as Archbishop of York because of his 
age (80) and poor health since last May. 
He has been the second-ranking official 
of the Church of England since 1942. 


DEATHS 

Egbert Lubbers, 40, died at the South- 
western Poliomyelitis Respiratory Center, 
Houston, Texas, Nov. 21, after being 
stricken with bulbar polio July 25 at a 
Mo-Ranch (Texas) conference. He was 
pastor of the First church, Sherman, 


Texas, formerly on the faculty of Austin 
College there. He was a product of the 
Reformed Church in America and he 
taught at the American’ University in 
Cairo for three years. He is survived by 
his wife and four children, ages 2 to 9, 


To Cuba 


David Hugh Jones of Princeton Sem- 
inary will be on a three-months leave of 
absence for the purpose of developing a 
choir at the Seminario Evangelico de 
Teologia in Matanzas, Cuba. Dr. and 
Mrs. Jones will leave late this month on 
this assignment, with the purpose of 
developing a choir program similar to 
that at Princeton. 





FLORA MACDONALD 


Red Springs, North Carolina 
An Accredited Four-Year Liberal 


B.A., B.M., and B.S. Degrees 
Christian Education for Christian 


MarsHALi Scott Woonson, President 
“4 Superior College for Superior Students” 


COLLEGE 


Arts College 


Living and Service 








JOSEPH C. ROBERT, President 


1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1999 


Exceptional record for turning out leaders in church, community and nation. 


Sound education undergirded by Christian faith. 


Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 











Maryville 
College 


Founded 1819 





Liberal Arts, 
ited by Association of American Universities, South- 
ern Association, National Association of Schools of 
Music, American Association of University Women, 
American Medical Association, etc. 
$336 per semester for tuition, fees, room, board, 
and may be met in part by self-help. Address 


RALPH WALDO LLOYD, President 


Coeducational, Presbyterian, Accred- 


Charges average 


Maryville, Tennessee 








WESTMINSTER 


A College for Men; Fulton, Missouri 


A four-year Liberal Arts College with a century of distinctive service 
in training leaders for Church, State, Business and the Professions. 
For catalog and information write 


ROBERT L. D. DAVIDSON, President 








Centre 
College 


Founded 1819 
(Kentucky’s Bluegrass Area) 





Walter A. Groves, Ph. D., President 


Separate Campuses .... . 


for women and men students but most classes and social func- 
tions held jointly. Fully accredited. Liberal Arts. 
terian. Famous for distinguished alumni. 


Presby- 
Fine facilities. 
Send for illustrated booklet 

Danville, Ky. 
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